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Teyyam: K.K.N. Kurup; Department of Public Relations, Govern- 
ment of Kerala, Trivandrum, 1986; unpriced. 


TEYYAM is a ritual dance of 
Kerala, its origins dating back to 
the period before the Aryan- 
Sanskritic pantheon and culture 
came to this region, When they 
did arrive, they were assimilated 
so fully that the Katiyattam of 
Kerala remains as the solitary 
instance in the whole subconti- 
nent of a tradition of the pre- 
sentation of classical Sanskrit 
drama which has maintained 
unbroken continuity for centur- 
ies. With a variety of proto- 
dramatic and high classical 
forms the spectrum here is 
wide, but Teyyam would in all 
probability be the polar oppo- 
site of the Aryan-Sanskritic clas- 
sical end of the spectrum. 
The Sangam literature of the 
South, a joint legacy of the three 
ancient Dravidian realms— 
Chola, Pandya, Chera—has 
many references to the phe- 
nomenon of possession by spir- 
its and their exorcism by sha- 
mans. In most of these cases, 
the ritual of exorcism involved 
the shaman inducing in himself 
@ trance-like state where he 
identified himself with a spirit, 
either the one which possessed a 
person or another which was 
Powerful enough to expel the 
former, ‘Teyyam’ is derived 
from daivam, a god (certainly 
not God) or deity. A very old 
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tradition of the Dravidian land, 
thus, has survived in the 
Teyyam cult of north Kerala. 
Closely allied to it in origins is 
the Bhuta cult of the adjoining 
Tulu region of Karnataka. In 
fact, a decade back, Valentina 
Stache-Rosen organized an ex- 
hibition on  Bhutas and 
Teyyams in Bangalore under 
the auspices of the Max Mueller 
Bhavan. The brochure brought 
out on that occasion, in 1978, 
gives a fuller idea of this tradi- 
tion, which now straddles two 
states in variant forms, than the 
brochure noticed here. Balan 
Nambiar, the sculptor, has re- 
cently received a Nehru Fel- 
lowship for studying _ the 
Teyyam tradition which still re- 
mains a relatively unresearched 
area. 

It is by the assimilation of 
legends about local heroes, and 
also of heroic women who met 
tragic deaths, that this ritual 
dance moved at least slightly 
towards a proto-dramatic form. 
But even now, the episodes re- 
called are conveyed to the audi- 
ence mainly through narrative 
songs and not by being fully 
acted out. The singing has no 
sensuous surface and sounds 
more like a chant, the chanting 
of a spell; the percussion can 
sound menacing; the footwork 
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in the dance is scarcely lasya. 
Above all, we encounter the 
weird, other-worldly make-up 
and costume with red predomi- 
nating in the painted face or 
mask, the enormous headgear, 
jewellery and decoration with a 
barbaric splendour. 

The author closes _ his 
account, which is more straight- 
forward description than analys- 
is, by raising the question of the 
future of Teyyam. He has no 
clear answer, but makes the plea 
that, as an art form, it deserves 
to be preserved. But Teyyam is 
not art, it is ritual; and ritual can 
be prolonged only artificially 
when the inspiring belief is 
irretrievably lost. And there is 
also the danger—the sponsor- 
ing of the brochure by the Kera- 
la Public Relations Department 
is already a pointer—that the 
ritual will be preserved for 
drumming up tourist revenue 
and will in course of time be- 
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come totally adulterated. 

But some of Teyyam’s fea- 
tures can be adopted and 
adapted for their aesthetic im- 
pact in new forms of perform- 
ing arts. This is no new bright 
idea either. Kathakali is really a 
high classical form, but it bor- 
rowed some elements—mainly 
in make-up and costume— 
from Teyyam and used them 
brilliantly to create a maelstrom 
of primitive half-magical, half- 
religious emotions, especially in 
the climactic episodes of the 
slaying of demons. The style of 
presentation of Teyyam has 
been equally brilliantly adopted 
by Kerala’s avant garde theatre, 
as in the version of Bhasa’s 
Urubhanga by K. N. Panikkar. 
This is a remarkable integration 
of our Aryan and Dravidian, 


_ Sanskritic and vernacular, clas- 


sical and folk heritage. 
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Dancing Shadows of Bali: Angela Hobart; KPI, London, 1987; £ 20. 


PROCESSED, cut out, perforated 


and articulated figures are mani- 
pulated, often behind stretched 
white cloth, to enact stories that 
have for centuries drawn large 
audiences. Though _ two- 
dimensional, these Puppets 
have the capacity to enthral and 
instruct. In isolated instances, 
they have even become objects 
of ritual significance and vehi- 


cles of religious experience. 
One such tradition of pup- 
prety is found on the island of 
Bali in the Indonesian 
archipelago. Angela Hobart’s 
study of this tradition will be of 
special interest to practitioners, 
audiences and agers on 
dow theatre, for by focuss! 
her attention on the heartland 
district of Gianyar, she has re 
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vealed the most complex con- 
ventions that still inform the 
tradition. 

Indonesian shadow puppetry 
is commonly known as Wayang 
Kulit, but in Bali the terms are 
more specific. Wayang Peteng is 
when the puppeteer, his two 
assistants, approximately 70 
puppets, four musicians and 
their instruments are perched 
on a temporary raised platform 
enclosed in a small booth above 
and beyond the gaze of the 
spectators. All that is seen are 
the dancing shadows, enlarged 
and evanescent. Wayang Lemah 
is usually a day performance, 
where only a dozen or so pup- 
pets, together with the pup- 
peteer, two musicians—with 
fewer instruments than in 
Wayang Peteng—remain at 
ground level. They are framed 
bya string that is stretched be- 
tween the branches of a tree and 
are quite visible to the audience. 
Wayang Sudamala may be a day 
or night performance. Here the 
Puppeteer has the role of a 
priest, attending to several 
associated rituals. He decorates 
the puppets with flowers, puri- 
fies the water, and performs 
other elaborate rites connected 
with the performance. 

_ Hobart’s attempt at recreat- 
ing Balinese shadow puppet 
peformance and its ambience 
1s most. commendable. The 
stylized movements of the fig- 
ures and the subtle light chan- 
8es are carefully detailed. The 
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Spectators—at times milling 
about, at times riveted and 
receptive—are closely obser- 
ved. Above all, the atmos- 
phere—narration and percus- 
sion mingling with the cries of 
vendors and spectators—is 
successfully evoked. 

As the kakayonan wee is 
thrust into the centre of the 
horizontally laid banana stem, 
the characters take their posi- 
tions within a rigid hierarchical 
universe: deities, sages, 
nymphs, brahmanas, satriyas, 
wesyas, ogres, raksasas* and 
others participate in a variety of 
incidents, projecting their pri- 
vate and public lives. The world 
of men where the tragic and 
comic abound coexists with the 
serene, timeless world of the 
deities. 

The puppeteer’s world is 
bound by tradition and res- 
tricted by conventions, yet there 
is room for spontaneity and in- 
dividual style. This can be seen 
in the imaginative treatment of 
plots, the rich dialogue, the 
quality of knowledge imparted 
through the puppets and, espe- 
cially, in the ‘editing’ of the old- 
er Javanese portions of the text, 
making it more comprehensible 
to the Balinese. 

Familiarity with the relevant 
languages and palm-leaf texts 
has enabled Hobart to investi- 
gate the literary basis of the sha- 


*The spellings here conform to Balinese 
usage—Ed. 
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dow theatre in a very thorough 
manner. She mentions that the 
myths of Kala, Calon Arang, 
Cupak and Grantang or the 
legends of Prince Panji or 
Prince Jayengrana are per- 
formed occasionally; that the 
tenth-century adaptation of 
Walmiki’s Ramayana is less fre- 
quently seen as it is costly to 
mount, but that the ogres lend 
their names to the more popu- 
lar and favoured story of the 
Kuru clan. The devastating 18- 
day confrontation between the 
cousins Korawas and Pandawas 
at Bratayuda is from the 
Mahabharata, locally known as 
the Astadasa Parwa. Nine of the 
18 books are extant, but it is the 
first book, Adiparwa, that has 
remained the most inspiring, 
drawn upon for performances 
that accompany various rites: 
life-cycle rituals, rites for the 
dead, rites for gods and de- 
mons, consecration of buildings, 
puppets and puppeteers. An 
episode from the text appropri- 
ate for the occasion is chosen for 
performance. 

Extensive fieldwork -at Bali 
from 1970 has enabled the au- 
thor to gather material from the 
rich oral tradition. She records 
the way people respond to and 
interpret the world of puppets. 
Dress, colour, sounds and ges- 
tures immediately reveal the 
identity of the characters that 
stride across the screen. The 
performance in all its aspects 
acquires a cosmic dimension, 
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yet directly relates to the world 
of men, enabling people to 
structure experiences by inter- 
nalizing values and concepts. 
Hobart sees this as intrinsic to 
the process of self-knowledge. 
She writes of light, form, move- 
ment, sound, and the spoken 
word as stimuli inducing a more 
complex perception of life in 
the onlooker. 

Therefore the Balinese 
shadow-puppet theatre is not 
simply a theatre form that ideal- 
izes life, but one that con- 
tinuously generates new know- 
ledge and insight. The puppet 
tradition is seen not only to pre- 
serve inherited beliefs, but also 
to transmit them by dramatizing 
the underlying values and 
metaphysical ideas shared by 
the community. 

Rites are not analyzed by the 
author in this publication, but 
we constantly see men’s lives in- 
tricately related to the gods’: 
deities participate in events, 
sometimes in human incarna- 
tions (Sri/Draupadi); puppe 
teers are consecrated and be- 
lieved to be divinely inspired. 
Elaborate acts of offering. 
chanting of mantras, recitations 
and incantations all indicate 
that Wayang is a thearte form 
that intends the divine presence 
to be felt. : 

Divinity is also seen in the 
most unlikely quarters in the 
world of Wayang. The often st 
lent, barely seen Tunggal is the 
supreme god, the purest of 
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beings. Some puppeteers be- 
lieve that on certain occasions 
he descends into the body of his 
son Tualen who with Merdah, 
Delem and Sangut are servants 
and therefore of the lowest stra- 
ta of society. And yet they exist 
in a state Hobart aptly calls “be- 
tween things”: the spiritual and 
the material world. Although 
grotesque, clumsy and anarchic, 
these complex _ personalities 
throw light on the follies and 
foibles of society by their bold, 
witty and imaginative _ state- 
ments. They also voice the more 
profound concepts of darma, 
karma and kesucian—duty, 
morality and purity—but al- 
ways in a playful manner. They 
remain constant reminders of 
the more ancient indigenous 
strands of Balinese culture. 
Hobart never loses sight of 
the puppets. A trained painter, 
she labours over the details, de- 
scribes the process of puppet- 
making from processing of the 
hide to the final gloss of Chinese 
glue. She describes the process 
of copying, cutting, incising (the 
eye being the very first feature), 
painting, shading, gilding, and 
attaching rods. She is particular- 
ly informative on the prepara- 
on, mixing and application of 
pigments. She provides a sys- 
tematic ‘catalogue’ of details and 
motifs of the physical features, 
dress and colour of puppets: it 
is from this range of options 
that figures are fashioned. They 
demand to be examined as 
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works of art. 

Writers on Indian perform- 
ing arts will find this study most 
stimulating. The great Hindu 
epics which became available 
and familiar to the islanders as 
early as the 11th century have 
become deeply embedded in 
Balinese life and culture. In- 
deed, the Balinese still practise a 
variant of Hinduism reflecting 
an ideology that upholds a caste 
system. It will delight readers to 
see the manner in which Indian 
myths—which have also en- 
joyed a separate existence from 
the theatre and rituals of the 
island—have been woven into 
the Wayang tradition. The phe- 
nomenon brings to mind similar 
instances from the shadow- 
puppet traditions of Java, 
Malaysia and Cambodia; in In- 
dia itself the phenomenon is 
witnessed in Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra. 

Close affinities will also be 
seen between the Bali Wayang 
and the Kerala Tolpavakoothu, 
especially in the role and status 
given to the puppeteers, the 
treatment of the text-in- 
performance, and the wealth of 
interpretations. By entering the 
temple precincts, whether in 
Bali or Palghat district, shadow 
puppetry has become intimately 
related to the rites of the 
Brahmanas and Veliccappatus. 

This publication is a source of 
reference, with its index, bib- 
liography, numerous lists, 
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tables, sketches, diagrams, 
photographs, plans and a glos- 
sary of technical words in trans- 
literation. Carefully chosen ex- 
tracts in translation provide a 
taste of the poetic and imagina- 
tive world of Wayang. Hobart 
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has elucidated a complex sub- 
ject with clarity, communicating 
the technical realities and much 
of the vitality of the art form in 
performance. 


Hrut KeEsHisHIAN 


